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For Friends’ Review. 

An Account of the Sufferings and Christian ex- 
perience of SARAH PuRBECK, late of Salem, 
Mass. 

(Concluced from page 24.) 

As the visitor entered the chamber, the light 
dimly shining through the half closed shutter, 
he would behold the emaciated form of this dear 
aged mother, bending over the bed of her afflicted 
daughter, and saying in a manner more forcible 
than words, there is nothing on earth so endear- 
ing, so strong as a mother’s love; and, perhaps, 
but few instances were ever known, where ma- 
ternal devotion was more untiring, than was ex- 
hibited by this heroic and self-sacrificing mother. 
For fifteen long years, she would not allow any 
motive whatever to induce her to leave the house, 
not even to gratify a justifiable curiosity to 
see a train of cars, which she might have done 
by going a few rods to the end of the street, 
where many trains passed daily, and she never 
saw what is now so familiar to most. Whatrest she 
obtained was by the side of her ever restless 
charge, and the persuasion of her children and 
friends could not induce her to relinquish this 
care to another. There are limits, however, 
beyond which human endurance cannot pass, and 
this dear aged mother at last reached this point. 
She had stood so long upon her feet, that they at 
length refused to perform their office, and could 
no longer bear up her tottering and weary frame. 
A fever seized her which lasted several months ; 
and another bed was placed in the same room, 
as even now she could not bear the thonght of 
leaving her suffering child. An efficient nurse 
was procured, who took care of mother and daugh- 
ter, with the assistance of the other daughters 
and kind relations and friends, and medical aid 
was rendered by Dr. J , of Salem, who, with- 
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out hope of any earthly reward, had, from the 
beginning, been very kind and attentive to them. 

The sufferings of this aged pilgrim were, how- 
ever, soon to cease, and on the morning of 
7th month 12th, 1846, she was released from all 
her sorrows, anxieties and cares, to join, it is 
reverently believed, the innumerable company, 
“who have come up out of much tribulation.” 

The effect her death produced upon Sarah 
was wonderful, both physically and mentally. 
Her spasms instantly ceased, the extreme rigidit 
of her whole system relaxed, her right lower lim 
before alluded to, loosened from its long and tight 
confinement, and assumed a natural position ; the 
left hand clasping the wrist of the right hand let 
go its grasp; the shoulder blade no longer made 
its creaking and painful noise; her sitting posi- 
tion was changed to a horizontal one; the throbs 
of her nervous system were entirely quiet, and 
now, the first time for fifteen years, it might be 
said, she was still. Great was the effect produced 
by this sudden and unexpected change upon 
those, who had for so many years beheld her 
tossed to and fro like the troubled waters of Ti- 
berias, when the disciples were so terrified, that 
they cried, “Master, carest thou not that we 
a ?”” He was then pleased to say, “‘ Peace, 

e still,’ and “there was a great calm;” and 
their attention on this memorable occasion was 
turned from the danger they had just escaped, 
to him whom the wind and sea obey. So it 
appeared now. Fora time, “the great storm” 
and “the waves”’ that had so long beat upon her 
frail bark were forgotten in wonder and admira- 
tion of Him, who, from the beginning, had not 
been unmindful of her tempest-tossed condition, 
which, as she advanced towards the haven of rest, 
seemed rather to increase than diminish. 

The effect the death of her mother had on her 
mind, was still more wonderful. She immediately 
became entirely unconscious of all surrounding 
objects, not recognizing the voices of her most 
intimate friends, and was apparently raised above 
all earthly cares and anxieties, as if communing 
with her sainted mother in Heaven. The writer 
of this, spent a large portion of two days by her 
bedside immediately following the death of her 
mother, and took notes of what he heard her say. 
She was in a very happy frame of mind, amount- 
ing almost to rapture ; a sweet smile lighted up 
her naturally fine countenance, which now, not 
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belne distorted with pain, was ¢ ray pale will 
beautiful. The first words he heard her utter, 
were, “JT hear thee, dear mother, I hear thee 
calling me home, but I cannot come to thee yet; 
my da uy’s work is not yet done; I must stay 
awhile longer, and take care of dear father. Oh! 

how bright thy countenance is, dear mother—thy 
robe is whiter than snow—how it shines! Do 
you not see its brightness? and the golden hair, | 
and the palm she holds in her hand? How glad 
the redeemed and the ransomed ones are to wel- 
come thee home, with songs of everlasting joy on | 
their heads!’’ Here she mentioned many, who 


having gone before, had on the Saviour’s robe of | 


righteousness, and had a new song put in their 
mouths. ‘Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation.” ‘God has wiped away all 
tears from thy eyes, dear mother, and how bright 
they are; the dear Saviour is advocating thy 
cause before the throne. How glorious he now ap- 
pears, still more so than when we knew him on 
earth! What music do I hear ! how beautiful ! 
how unlike any earthly music! No, there is none 
on earth like unto it!”” She continued through 


the day in this condition, describing the glories 
of that city which needeth not the light of the 
sun; and the blissful occupation of those, who, 
through the merits of a crucified and risen Lord, 
are counted worthy to be inhabitants thereof. 
The funeral of her mother took place in the 
afternoon of the next day, and a large number 


were in attendance. The immediate mourners 
occupied the sick room, and during the time a 
minister was speaking, Sarah still continued as 
one whose conversation was in Heaven. “I hear 
thee say, dear mother, it is through much tribu- 
lation that we must enter the kingdom ;” and 
during the whole time of the funeral service she 
ceased not to speak, as though nothing on earth 
now concerned her. The remains of the departed 
were followed to their last resting place by many 
who appreciated her worth, and mourned for one 
who had been faithful in that which had been 
committed to her, and whose recompense will be 
in the resurrection of the just. 


On our returning to the house, Sarah was 
still in the same happy mood, and as if address- 
ing her two little neices, who died several 
years before, she said, ‘‘I see you just without 
the pearl gates—you have come to bring me some 
flowers from Paradise—dear mother has sent you 
out with them—she knows how fond I was of 
earthly flowers*—and she has sent me some hea- 
venly ones—how delicate they are! how beauti- 
ful! much more so than earthly flowers! Come 
here and let me kiss you; but ‘I must not, your 
robes are so white, I shall pollute you. What 
beautiful golden harps you have—let me play on 
one of them ;”’ then stretching out her hands, as 


*She een in time of Qvwengte had a few by her 
bed-side. 
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though in the act of playing on on a » harp, she ea 
denly drew them back, saying, “I forget that I 
am still without the gates, therefore I cannot 
touch the golden harp and join in singing the 
song which no man can learn; but I have hope 
that when I enter the gates, I, too, will have a 
white robe, and a golden harp, and join you in 
| singing praises to the Lamb. I will not keep you 
|out too long; night is coming on.” 

A pious young woman, who stood by her bed- 

| side, remarked, “there is no night there, Sarah.”’ 

| She replied, “I know there is no night within 
‘the gates, but we are all outside.’’ During the 
Se she remained in this remarkable condition, 
which lasted ten days, this reply was the on/y 
one indicating that she knew w any thing that was 
said to her, and what susten: ance she took during 
this period was put in her mouth without any 
volition of her own. She at times prayed earn- 
estly, in language fervent and appropriate, not 
forgetting to ask a blessing for all, and mention- 
ing some by name, particularly the children, 
whose efforts on her behalf had been crowned 
with such success. At one time, she supplicated 
that, if permitted to return to the scenes of earth, 
she might always be a cheerful Christian, and 
during the whole time she was in this condition, 
she spoke on/y of heaven and heavetly things. 

S. P. continued in the state described for ten 
days, when, as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
she entered it, she again returned to full con- 
sciousness of all around her; her person again 
became rigid and she sat up in bed; her right 
limb was again drawn and fastened as before ; 
her left hand again clasped her right wrist, and, 
with paroxysms not less violent, she again set out 
on her wearisome journey, which, after this, con- 
tinued with the same ceaseless motion, for four 
more years. Her mind was as bright, and as clear 
as ever, and stayed on the immutable foundation, 
‘so that when the rain descended, and the floods 
eame, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.”’ 
As Sarah did not allude to the state she had just 
been in, the writer asked her if she had any 
recollection of it; she replied, “I have a perfect 
recollection of all I saw and felt, but I do not 
wish to make it a subject of conversation, lest that 
sweet savour that now rests on my mind in rela- 
tion to it should be dissipated; but I believe I 
have been permitted to have a glance at the state 
of the blessed.” 

There was no material change in her condition, 
until about two weeks before her death, when she 
became very weak, and appeared to be aware that 
the time of her departure was near at hand. She 
spoke of it with much cheerfulness, telling one of 
her nieces, who was about leaving the city for a 
few days, that they never should meet again on 
earth. 

She said but little; the measure of her suffer- 
- lings was nearly filled up. Two days before her 
death her limbs were straightened, but her whole 
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person remained rigid; she was, however, con- 
scious, though not able to articulate. She re- 
mained in this condition until the 21st of the 
eighth month, 1850, when, at the age of 41 years, 
her purified spirit was released from her poor 
suffering body, to enter that blissful abode where 
‘there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away.” 

Sarah Purbeck had often expressed a desire to 
live to see her aged father provided for, and he, 
also, having his faculties clear to the end, was 
anxious that his afflicted child might have a 
father’s care to the close of her tribulated life. 
Both had their wishes granted; he did not know 
the time of Sarah’s death, having been taken 
sick a few days previously, and the day her re- 
mains were consigned to the grave, he, also, was 
summoned from works to rewards, at the advanced 
age of 94 years and 10 months. 


SOLDIERSHIP AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A little bodk has been recently published, 


which has reached extraordinary circulation and 
celebrity, among a certain section of the religious 
world. Though, in itself, in some respects, a work 
of singular interest and beauty, we cannot but fear 
that it is being turned to a very mistaken and 
mischievous use by many, who seem to imagine 
that the example of a good man is of value 
enough to justify or consecrate a bad system. We 
allude to Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, 
Ninety-seventh Regiment. It commemorates the 
brief life and violent death of a young office 
who was one of the numberless victims sacrificed 
before Sebastopol during the late wretched war. 
For our own part, we must say at the outset, that 
utterly as we abhor the system, of which, by an 
accident of ‘his life, Captain Vicars became a part, 
and inexpressibly painful as we feel to be some 
of the anomalies revealed in this volume between 
his character and calling, we have not a moment’s 
hesitation or reluctance in admitting that he was 
an eminently Christian man. Who can doubt 
this, who reads his letters, so full of devout fervor 
and sincerity? And especially who can doubt 
this, who observes the earnest and self-sacrific- 
ing love with which he sought to promote the 
highest interests and happiness of others? Whe- 
ther he is engaged in instructing the poor igno- 
rant navvies at home, or in tending with a brave 
and unwearied devotion his own soldiers amid 
the raging horrors of cholera and fever, in the 
Pirzeus, he proved himself a true disciple of Him 
who went about doing good. Indeed, in propor- 
tion as we come to know and admire the excel- 
lence of such men as Captain Vicars, and to feel 
how admirably adapted they were not onl 

adorn by their virtues the private circles in which 
they moved, but to become a blessing to society 
at large, the more do we feel inclined to execrate 
and loathe the war, by which their valuable lives 





were cut short, and the homes and hearts of which 
they were deservedly the idols, smitten with irre- 
mediable desolation. And we feel this all the 
more bitterly, from the profound and daily deepen- 
ing conviction we have, that the war was produced 
by the blunders of diplomacy, and the senseless 
violence of popular passion; and has gained for 
us absolutely nothing that might not have been 
better secured by wise and friendly negotiation. 

Gladly, however, as we acknowledge the rare 
excellence and beauty of Captain Vicars’ charac- 
ter, we cannot for one instant admit the inference 
which some good people are disposed to draw from 
it, that the war-system is consistent with Chris- 


| tianity, or that the military profession is one 


which a Christian ought to pursue. The princi- 
ple upon which such inference rests, is funda- 
mentally false, and of extremely dangerous ten- 
dency ; for it assumes to determine what Chris- 
tianity is,—what it forbids, and what it enjoins, 
—not by its own authoritative canons and the 
obvious and prevailing spirit which pervades it, 
but by the practices, always imperfect and often 
grievously inconsistent, of its erring disciples. 
But the form, probably, in which the argument 
from the example of Captain Vicars and others, 
will be put, is this: ‘If war be, as you affirm, so 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity, how is it 
possible that one whom you admit to be a truly 
Christian man could have taken partin it?” Un- 
happily, the history of the Church in every age 
proves that it 7s possible for good men, whose 
Christian sincerity no one can question, under 
the blinding influence of educational prejudice 


r, | to lend their sanction to practices, which are at 


the time felt by some, and afterwards acknow- 
ledged by all, to be utterly at variance with the 
religion they profess. It would be easy to cite 
many instances in illustration of this remark. 
Few, we presume, will doubt that persecution for 
conscience sake—subjecting men and women to 
imprisonment, cruel torture and death in the 
name of Christ—is as gross an outrage upon the 
spirit of the gospel as can be well imagined. And 
yet, no one can deny that many whose names 
stand conspicuous in the roll of ancient piety 
were persecutors in heart and some of them in 
positive act. Sir Thomas More, John Knox, 
John Calvin, Cotton Mather, and many others, 
stand as examples of this inconsistency. But no 
one, surely, would now dream of saying, that 
persecution cannot be unchristian ; or such good 
men as these would never have persecuted. 

But there is another example at hand, if possi- 
ble still more striking, of this extraordinary blind- 
ness to the clearest requirements of Christian 
obligation, with which good men are sometimes 
smitten. And we the rather dwell upon it, as 
the individual to whom it refers is held in great 
veneration by the very class of persons who are 
most likely to find in the character and memory 
of Captain Vicars a justification for war. 

There are not many who will now hesitate to 
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acknowledge, that if ever there was a calling 


wholly inconsistent with Christianity, if ever there | 


was a calling in itself inherently and irredeema- 
bly wicked, it was that of the man engaged in the 
African slave-trade a hundred years ago. On 
the other hand, if ever there lived a man whose 
conversion was genuine, whose whole life was an 
attestation of the reality of the spiritual change 
wrought in his life and character, that man was 
John Newton. And yet it is notorious that for 
some years after he became a Christian, John 
Newton was engaged in the slave-trade, not 
merely as an accessory but as a principal, with- 
out having the slightest feeling of remorse or 
suspicion as to the unlawfulness of his calling. 
Nay, more, (and here we have some rem: arkable 
sonnet ves between his experience and that of 

Captain Vicars,) he declares that never did he 
pass hours of such spiritual elevation and devout 
enjoyment as when he was in command of a ves- 
sel freighted with a mass of manacled and suffo- 
cating negroes on the coast of Guinea. “I know 
not any calling,’ he says, “that seems more 
favorable, or affords greater advantages to an 
awakened mind, for promoting the life of God in 
the soul, especially to a person who has the com- 
mand of a ship, than a seafaring life in African 
voyages. I never knew sweeter or more fre- 
quent hours of divine communion than in my 
two last voyages to Guinea, when I was either 
almost secluded from society on Ship- board, or 
when on shore among the natives.” 

Sir James Stephens, in his remarkable essay on 
the ‘evangelical succession,’ which appeared 
some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, thus 
describes the scene which presents itself to the 
imagination during that period of Newton’s life. 
‘Qld ocean probably never before or since floated 
such another slave-ship. On board of her, in- 
deed, were to be seen all the ordinary phenomena. 
Packed together like herrings, stifled, sick, and 
broken-hearted, the negroes in that aquatic pande- 
monium died after making futile attempts at in- 
surrection. But separated bya single plank from 
his victims, the voice of their goaler might be 
heard, day by day, conducting the prayers of his 
ship’s company, singing a devout imitation of his 
own of the verses of Propertius, and, as he as- 
sures us, experiencing sweeter and more frequent 
hours of divine communion than he had ever 
elsewhere known.”’ And what is more singular 
still, when Newton had forsaken this life, not 
from any compunctious visitings of conscience 
(for he never had the slightest uneasiness on that 
score), but from sudden ill-health, and when he 
was writing his autobiography ten years after- 
wards, though he indulged in language of self- 
condemnation in regard to other parts of his past 
life, which, but for our knowledge of the manly 
sincerity and unaffectedness of his character, 
would seem to be the very extravagance of hu- 
mility, yet, as Sir George Stephens remarks, “he 
publicly commemorated his pursuit of this traffic 
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without one word of apology or self-reproach on 
that account.” But will anybody say that be- 
cause John Newton could follow the occupation 
of a slave-trader without any consciousness of 
wrong, this diabolical trade must therefore be 
lawful for a Christian ? 

We should like to elucidate this point a little 
more, as we have no doubt it is found to bea 
sore perplexity to many who are anxious to judge 
righteous judgments in regard both to principles 
and characters. They feel that to unchristianize 


men who in their life and conduct exhibit marks 
of genuine piety, because on some one momentous 
point they deviate from Christian requirement, is 
But they 
feel also that there is the greatest danger in 
granting immunity from the plain ob ligation of 
Christian morality, on the plea of piety, or out 


a harsh and uncharitable proceeding. 


of complaisance and tenderness for individuals. 
Is there any way, then, of escaping out of this 
dilemma? Is there any way of reconciling the 
dictates of conscience with the judgment of 
charity? We think there is. 

The problem to be solved is usually put in this 
form. Is it possible for any one to be a true 
Christian who lives in the habitual and conscious 
disregard of any important part of Christ’s will? 
We do not see how we can avoid giving a nega- 
tive answer to this question when it is thus ex- 
pressed. But the solution, as it appears to us, 
depends upon the presence or absence of one 
word in the above proposition, and that word is 
“conscious.” Eliminate that, and we do not 
hesitate to reply in the affirmative. For our own 
part we believe, to a certain extent, and in a cer- 
tain sense, in the doctrine of development. That 
is, we believe that it is only gradually that the 
full glory and perfection of the Christian system 
dawn upon the Christian world. We are con- 
vinced that there never has been an era in the 
history of Christianity, when the Saviour, if he 
had appeared among his people, might not, in 
regard to some important points of truth and 
duty, have said to them as he did to Philip, 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
have you not known me?” In proportion as the 
church advances in knowledge and wisdom, will 
it discover new excellencies in the teachings of 
Christ which had been previously veiled from its 
eyes. Illustrations of this are not wanting even 
within a very late period. The doctrine which 
inculeates charity to the errors of others, and 
teaches us that the only means of promulgation 
and defence which Christianity owns are the 
weapons of truth and love—“in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves’’—is as 
old as the gospel. And yet it is only quite re- 
cently that this has been discerned by Christians. 
It was the received and all but universal conviec- 
tion among good men, for we know not how many 
centuries, “that in subjecting heretics to legal 
coercion and bodily suffering they were doing 
God an acceptable service. So, for generations, 
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in regard to slavery and the slave-trade. Indi- 
viduals, or a small minority might have discovered 


and denounced the unchristian character of that | 


infamous traffic. But it is notorious that the 
Christian world generally had no sense whatever 
of its wickedness. And so is it at this moment 
in regard to war and other practices. 
we apply these remarks in our judgment of indi- 
vidual characters? Why thus. That in estimat- 
ing the sincerity of a man’s obedience to the will | 
of Christ, we must, in charity, test him, not by | 
the abstract and perfect criterion of that will re- 
vealed in the gospel, and at a later time perhaps 
discovered by the Church, but by the received 
and acknowledged understanding of that will 
which prevails among those by whom he has 
been instructed. It is the conscious violation of 
duty that incurs guilt and depraves character. 
There may be, no doubt, a measure of guilt at- 
tached to our ignorance or misconception of what 
is revealed, even though we share that in com- 
mon with the gene srality of Christians. But such 
guilt is very different in character and in turpi- 
tude from that of the man “ who knew his Lord’s 
will and did it not.’’ 

In further illustration of the principle, we bor- 
row the admirable remarks of Sir James Stephens 
—no latitudinarian, we may be assured, in matters 
pertaining to the slave-trade—in his vindication 
of, or rather in his apology for, John Newton. 
“In the court of posterity,” he says, “it is a 


well-settled point of law, that in mitigation, if 


not in bar, of any penal sentence, the defendant 
may plead, that the generation to which he be- 
longed did not regard as culpable or as scandalous 
the conduct imputed to him as a crime by many 
of a later age; but that, on the contrary, it was 
sanctioned by the prevalent opinions, and counte- 
nanced by the general practice of his contempo- 
raries. This apology may be justly alleged on 
behalf of Newton. In his early days the current 
of public sentiment in favor of the slave-trade ran 
too strongly to be stemmed, except by the most 
powerful unde rstanding, guided by the most 
healthful conscience. There can be no reason to 
distrust the accuracy of the following statement, 
in which he adverts to his own participation in 
it :—‘ During the time I was engaged in the slave- 
trade, I never had the least scruple as to its law- 
fulness. I was, upon the whole, satisfied with 
it, as the appointment Providence had marked 
out for me.’ Such is the dominion of the social 
over the individual conscience! Such the con- 
trol which the immoral maxims of his associates 
may obtain, even over a devout student of Holy | 
Scripture. » hopeless is it to shape a right 
course, even e the aid of that heavenly compass, 


in the contrast between his Christian character, 
full as he was of the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, and distinguished by the depth and fervor 
of his love towards God and man, and the bloody 


| work—the work of vindictiveness, cruelty and 


How do} 


death in which he was employed. He describes 
his own feelings in the camp almost in the same 
words as John Newton in the slave-ship. “ It is 
six months since I have been within reach of a 
house of prayer, or have had the opportunity of 
receiving the Sacrament; yet, never have I en- 
|joyed more frequent and precious communion 
with my Saviour than [ have found in the 
trenches or in my tent.” To our feeling, we 
must admit Captain Vicars going forth from 
“precious communion with his Saviour,” to 
bayonet poor Russian peasants, or pour infernal 
fire upon the devoted town of Sebastopol, is as 
violent and revolting a contradiction, as that of 
John Newton combining a similar exercise with 
the man-stealing and manacles of the African 
slave-trade. But we must remember that this 
excellent officer had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of that military Christianity, which 
is unhappily the prevailing religion of England, 
at this day, and especially in the circle in which 
he moved. As John Newton came in course of 
time, as his knowledge matured, to condemn with 
grave severity the traffic in men, so we have little 
doubt, that Captain Vicars, had his life been 
spared, could not have failed, with the tender- 
ness of conscience that he possessed, to reach the 
conclusion that the disciple of Him who came not 
to destroy men’s lives but to save them, could not 
consistently be (we do not use the phrase offen- 
sively, but to describe the thing really as it is) a 
professional homicide.— Herald of Peace 


KIND WORDS—-USE THEM. 


Because they fall pleasantly on the ear of all 
to whom they are addressed, and it is therefore 
one of the ways of promoting human happine 88. 

Because they leave an impression in your fa- 
vor, and thus prepare the way for your greater 
influence over others for good. 

Because kind words powerfully contribute to 
soothe and quiet your own spirit when ruffled by 
the unkindness of others. 

Because they show the difference between you 
and the rude, malicious, or revengeful, and are 
suited to show them their wrong. 

Because they are suited to stir up the kind 
affections of your own heart. There is sweet 
music in such a voice rightly to affect the soul. 

Because they are so uncommon, use them that 
there may be more of such bright stars in our 


unless the navigator shall make allowances for | dark firmament. 


the disturbing influence of the magnetic currents | 
through which he is passing.” 


Let us apply these remarks to the case of | 
We have stated that to our 
is something inexpressibly painful nevolent being who would not use them. 


Captain Vicars. 
minds there 


Because they aid in carrying out the divine 
injunction, “ be courteous,” “ be kindly affection- 
ed one to another.” 

Because you cannot conceive of any truly be- 
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Because you have heard such weil Sittin God, 


and hope to hear such forever.—American M . 1 


senger. 


VOCABULARY OF WAR-——AN 


THE 


OLIVE 
CHILDREN. 


LEAF FOR 


In time of war, those who read the newspapers 
meet not unfrequently with accounts like the fol- 
lowing: 

“The action commenced at daybreak, 


lasted till the setting sun. The very best spirit 


perv: aded our troops throughout the whole of this | 
The Guards covered themselves | 


eventful day. 
with glory; and the charge of cavalry, which 
gave the finishing stroke to our success, was bril- 
liant in the extreme. 
were put hors de combat ; 
side was comparatively trifling. Five banners, 
sixty field pieces, and two thousand prisoners of 
war, are the results of this splendid victory 
which may well rank with the proudest achieve- 
ments recorded in our country’s annals.”’ 

Now, dear children, 1 ' 
who know nothing of the deceitful practices of 
war, 
yourselves something very grand, noble and | 
praiseworthy in the “action” above referred to ; 
something which added greatly to the hap piness 
of mankind, and for which all poubarsty should 
be grateful. In order to place things in their 


true light, we shall attempt a plain, common- 


sense translation of the paragraph ; that is, we 


shall turn it into plain English, and endeavor to 
eall things by their right names. You may then 
be better able to judge whether such “ actions’ 
are to be admired and imitated, or condemned 
and avoided. 

First, then 
or battle. 
this : 


. the word “ action ”’ 
Two kings, or governments, had quarrelled. 


20,000 men in red, to meet them, and settle the 
dispute. And how were they to settle it? Were 
they to assemble together quietly, and talk the 
matter ove r, and endeavor to find out which party 
was right, and which was wrong? Nothing of 
the kind! They were each ordered, as soon as 
they came in sight of the other party, to set upon 
them like so many wild beasts, and tear them in 
pieces as fast as possible. Only, as nature has 
not provided men with claws, or talons, or sharp 
teeth, like the lower animals, each was furnished 
with some weapon as a substitute. Some had 
long knives, with very keen edges, called swords ; 
and others had guns, with sharp pointed forks or 
prongs at the e nds, called bs ayonets. Well, after 
many wearisome marches, the “y met, the word of 
command was given, and the ‘se 40,000 men, who 
had never seen each other before, spent a whole 
day in hacking, and shooting, and stabbing, and 
butchering one another. “The best spirit,” 
which pervade od the successful party, was the 
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instead of ‘ gory ; 


| take, after all. 
and | 





| was an act as merciless and 
Six thousand of the enemy | 
whilst the loss on our | 
| multitude on foot, 
| horses’ hoofs, slashing and cutting them to pieces 
,| Without pity and without remorse! If 





if there are any of you| 
it is but natural that you should imagine to 


| look upon it ; 


| mutilated human 
| bad men and devils may admire, but which all 


of the battle ;’’ 
One sent out 20,000 men in blue, and the other | 
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and fury, 
with which the 


spirit of determination, — reveng 
and destruction. The “ glory,” 
Guards covered themselves, was of a very re- 
markable ¢haracter. If you had seen them at the 
end of their day’s work, you would have thought 
that the word “ glory” had crept in by mis stake, 
their clothes and accoutre- 
ments be ing all be ‘spi attered with the blood of those 
whom they had slaughtered. But it was no mis- 
In the voc abulary of war, words 
are often strangely altered from their true mean- 
ing ; and, as an instance, this word “ glory ”’ is 
made to signify the reputation which a man ac- 
quires by daring death, and butchering his fellow 
creatures. The “brilliant charge” of cavalry 
as cruel as it is pos- 
sible to conce ive ; a large body of men, on Per 
ful horses, riding furiously into the midst of 

tre ading them under their 


such a 
scene as this be brilliant, I trust that neither you 


| nor I will ever feel any inclination to witness it. 


When the tall grass falls beneath the s ythe of 
the mower, or the ripe yellow corn be fore the 
reaper, there is something pleasing and exhili- 
rating in the sight, and we may well desire to 
but when the sword is at work in- 
stead of the sickle or the scythe, and when the 
only sheaves gathered are he aps upon heaps of 
carcasses, it is a scene which 


good people should shrink from with horror and 


| conste rnation. 


We now come to some hard words, “ hors de 
combat.” Whatever can they mean? The fact 
is, they mean something so very shocking and re- 
pulsi ive, that the writer has been afraid to e xpress 


means a fight, | it in his mother tongue, and has therefore given 
The occurrence described was simply | 


it in French. The phrase literally signifies ‘ out 
and in the present case, we are to 
understand that 6,000 of the enemy were either 
killed or wounded, and consequently incapable of 
fighting any longer. Five torn and tattered bits 
of colored silk, and 60 huge pieces of cold iron, 
were the trophies of the victory; and the upshot 
of the whole was this—that eight or ten thousand 
men, in the prime of life, who in the morning of 
that day were in bounding health and spirits, in 
the evening strewed the ground as dead carcasses, 
to be flung into a pit like so many dead dogs. 
Two thousand more were doomed for years to 
pine in prison-houses, far away from their fami- 
lies and connections. Very many, who in the 
morning had two legs, at night had only one ; 
and there was many an empty sleeve which, a 
few hours previous, contained a strong right arm. 
Others had lost an eye, and others were pierced 
with grievous wounds, which they would carry 
with them to their graves. In many a distant 
cottage did the poor widow and orphan mourn 
over the doings of that day. ae were the 
visible and immediate consequences of the “ glo- 
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rious victory,” and the after results were not 
much better. King Ferdinand ruled over a few 
hundred square miles of land, over which King 
Frederick had previously swayed his sceptre ; but 
the justice of his cause was in no degree more 
apparent, nor were the people any happier for the 
change. The war was certainly concluded ; but 
seeds of hatred had been sown in the breasts of 
the two nations, the fruits of which, there is too 
much reason to believe, would be seen in another 
var, at some future day. Well and truly has 
the wise man said, “The be ‘ginning of strife is 
as when one letteth out water, therefore forbear 
contention before it be meddled with.” 


We shall now briefly allude to a few other 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Early Hours.—In reading the account of the 
Saviour’s trial and crucifixion, it must appear 
singular, to one without a knowledge of the habits 
of the East, that so much connected with that 
occasion should have been accomplished before 
sunrise, or a little later. We find that the Jews 
and the Romans who took part in the affair were 
astir on that eventful morning at hours when it 
would be impossible, under our arrangements for 
the transaction of business, to secure the attend- 
ance of public bodies and magistrates. Some of 
the things, it is trae—/(I refer to Christ’s appre- 
hension, and, perhaps, the interview with Annas) 

—amay have been done at an unseasonable time, 


words and phrases, with which warriors and war- | even as compared with the early hours of the 


makers endeavor to conceal the enormity of the 
system. The soldier’s trade, which is, rightly 
considered, the most miserable and degrading 
that can well be conceived, is politely styled the 
‘‘ profession of arms,’’ and we are thus cheated 
into the idea that it is equally respectable with 
the other professions, “ law, physic and divinity,” 
or the occupations of the engineer and the archi- 
tect, so justly esteemed in these days of science 
and utility. 

An “affair” is a small fight, in which too few 
have been butchered to dignify it with the name 
of a “ battle.” 

In speaking of a soldier, when it is said he has 
seen “ service,” the meaning is that he has wit- 
nessed the slaughter, the plunder, and the incen- 
diarism, which attend a state of actual war. 

The word “ pass’’ means a thrust or stab. 
Thus, when it is said “ He made a pass at me 
with the bayonet,” the signification is, he stabbed 
me with the bayonet, or attempted to do so. 

When a city is said to be “invested,” the 
meaning is, that it is besieged or encompassed 
with an army; no food being permitted to pass 
in, the starvation of the inhabitants compels them 
to surrender 

“ Coup de grace”’ is another French phrase, 
signifying the stroke of grace, the finishing stroke, 
which puts a poor wounded wretch out of pain 
by depriving him of life, and which, in the hor- 
rid game of war, is often considered an act of 
mercy. 


I might greatly enlarge this list ; but my story 


is already long. E nough has been said to prove 
that war is the offspring of him who “ was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and abode not in the 
truth.’’ Satan, the father of lies, is also the father 
of war. By a masterpiece of guile, he has glossed 
over the war system in such a manner, that what 
is in itself the most frightful and disgusting, is 
rendered not only attractive, but, in a worldly 
sense, honorable. In these days, however, good 
men are doing much to tear away the veil and 
expose this monster evil in all its naked de ‘formity. 
We wish them every success in this most Chris- 
tian undertaking.— Newcastle Olive Leaf. 





East. But this remark will not apply to other 
parts of the trial. We read, for instance, that a 
session of the Sanhedrim, fully attended, was 
held as soon as it was day (Luke 22: 66, com- 
pared with Mark 15: 1); and that Christ’s 
various examinations before that body, and before 
Pilate and Herod, were all concluded, so that, as 
Mark states (15: 25,) it was only the third hour, 
that is, nine o’clock in the morning, according to 
our time, when our Saviour was crucified. Such 
despatch, evidently, would be impossible in many 
countries, and if related as having taken place 
there in connection with a similar history, would 


| give to the account an air of improbability. On 


the other hand, the early activity of the Jews in 
carrying forward their measures against Christ ap» 
pears entirely in place, when we transfer the oc- 
currence to its proper scene ; it serves, indeed, to 
authenticate the narrative as true. 

During a great part of the year, in Palestine, 
the heat becomes so great a few eels after sun- 
rise, a sto render any strenuous labor inconvenient. 
The early morning, therefore, is the proper time 
for work; mid-day is given up, as far as may be 
possible, to rest, or employments which do not 

require exposure to the sun. The arrangements 

of life adjust themselves to this character of the 
climate. It happened to me often to observe how 
universal was the habit of early rising. Menand 
women may be seen going forth to their labors in 
the field, or starting on journeys, at the earliest 
break of day. 

if any oné has not attended to this point, and 
will look into a Concordance of the English Scrip- 
tures, he will be surprised to notice how often 
mention is made of the “early morning” as the 
time for beginning the labors of the day. Thus, 
‘“‘ Abraham rose up early in the morning,’ when 
he went to offer Isaac on Moriah, (Genesis, 23: 
3.) “Jacob rose up early in the morning and 
set up a pillar,” (Genesis 20: 18.) ‘« Moses rose 
up & ily in the morning and built an altar,” 

(Exodus 54: 4.) When the servantof Elisha 
ated risen early and gone forth, behold, a host 
encompassed the city,” (2 Kings 6: 15.) “Thou 
art my God,” says the Psalmist, (63: 1), “early 
will I seck thee.” The apostles “entered into 
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the temple early in the morning and taught,” 
(Acts 5:21.) Scores of other examples might 
be added to these.—Hackett’s Illustrations. 
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SoLDIERSHIP AND CHRISTIANITY—THE ReE- 
LATION OF WAR TO Retiaron.—A book, de- 
scribed as remarkable in its character and likely 
to strengthen the views of those who regard war 
as not irreconcilable with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, has obtained wide circulation in England, 
and will probably find numerous readers in this 
country. It is the “‘ Memorials of Capt. Hedley 
Vicars,”’ a young officer who lost his life in the | 
Crimea during the late invasion of Russia. Way- 





ward and headstrong in his youth and early man- 
hood, he was led to adopt the profession of a} 
soldier, but he appears to have become, in a large | 
measure, awakened to the sinfulness of his life, | 
and filled his position in “ the most exemplary— | 
the most devoted manner.” “ His labors for the | 
good of his fellow soldiers,” says a reviewer in | 
the London Friend, “ were blessed to an extent ! 
seldom surpassed; his indefatigable attention to | 
the sick and dying, whether in the London bar- 
racks, the Cholera Hospitals of the Pirzeus, or in 
the sick wards of the Crimean camp, made him 
beloved by all who knew him. Nor was his at- | 
tention directed only to the alleviation of bodily 
pangs and the diseases of this life.” ‘ From the 
first of his leading a changed life, he endeavored, 
by ‘example and precept,’ to do all in his power | 
for the souls of those, both officers and soldiers, 
whom he considered less favored than himself, 
in not having the eyes of their understanding 
opened to see themselves in the light in which 
their Maker saw them. He omitted no oppor- 
tunity of telling them of the wonderful things 
which God had done for his soul, and strenuously 
urging them to taste and see for themselves, how 
good the Lord is.” 


In short, so far as he was 
enlightened, he appears to have been a sincere 
Christian ; but one whose virtues, made prominent 
by his high profession of religion, are seized upon 
as arguments in favor of a great error. His ex- 
ample will be cited by the advocates of war as a 
triumphant proof, that to take up arms in a “just 
war’’ is compatible with the teachings of the 
New Testament—with the precepts of Him who 


said “ Love your enemies ;” “bless them which 
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curse you;” “do good to them that hate you ;” 
‘‘ overcome evil with good.”’ Hence the neces- 
sity of counteracting the injurious influences of 
the publication under notice, by giving circula- 
tion to such clear views and sound arguments as 
may be found in an article—“ Soldiership and 
Christianity ’’—which we copy from the London 
Herald of Peace, and to which we would solicit 
the especial attention of the younger class of our 
readers. 

John Woolman, in allusion to the difficulty of 
altering deep-rooted customs, and to a disposition 
to justify ourselves in general error, by saying 
“such and such good men did the like,” used 
the following language, fraught with faithful ex- 
perience :—‘‘ Customs generally approved, and 
opinions received by youth from their superiors, 
become like the natural produce of a soil, espe- 
cially when they are suited to favorite inclina- 
tions; but as the judgments of God, by which 
the state of the soul must be tried, are without 
partiality, it would be the highest wisdom to 
forego customs and popular opinions, and try the 
treasures of the soul by the infallible standard, 
Truth.” Thus discussing the matter “ with that 
eandor and freedom of thought which the case 


| justly calls for,” they “may see the relation of 


one thing to another, and the necessary tendenty 


| of each ; and hence it may be absolutely binding 


on them to desist from some parts of conduct, 
which some good men have been in.’”’ This has 
been the experience of the religious Society of 
Friends. Its history shows that it did not always 
clearly perceive the full extent to which, in va- 
rious respects, its avowed and cherished princi- 
ples necessarily and legitimately led. These 


| principles were not less inimical to slavery when 


Friends held slaves, and even engaged in the 
African slave trade, than at a later period, when 
the Society, through a long and earnest considera- 
tion of the subject, was brought to declare that 
“Truth requires that all should be set free from 
a state of slavery; that we do no more claim 
property in the human race as we do in the brutes 
that perish.” So, in regard to our testimony 
against war and against the manufacture, sale and 
use of intoxicating liquors, and upon some other 
points, the application of our acknowledged prin- 
ciples was long defective. While these facts may 
teach us to exercise that charity which is due to- 
wards those who yet “see as through a glass dark- 


ly,” they should incite us to faithfulness on our own 














part, and ‘to a diligent dissemination of those 








clearer views of the peaceable nature of the re- 


ligion of Christ, with which we have been blessed. 


INSANITY AND LonGEvity or FAarmMERs.—A 
paragraph has been circulated in the public 
papers, asserting that farmers are more liable to 







insanity than persons engaged in other occupa- 





tions. This is controverted, apparently with 
good reason, in a letter written by a physician to 







a newspaper in this vicinity, and inserted on 
another page. 






The result, generally, of investigations into the 
relative healthfulness of occupations, and of} 


metropolitan and rural districts, has been in favor } 






of the country and of agriculturists; and it is | 
reasonable to infer, that a mode of life which 
conduces to the health of the body, is not specially 
injurious to a sound condition of the mind. A 
table prepared recently by the authorities of 
Massachusetts, and showing the average ages at 









death of persons engaged in many occupations 
in that State, places Agriculturists at 63.93, 
while the highest is 68.19, and the lowest 32.93. 







The N. Y. Even ing Post says, ‘ it will be found 
upon examination, that the length or brevity of 
life, as developed in these tables, is not accidental, | 









but is dependent upon causes, which it is unfor- 
tunately much easier to ascertain than to relieve. 
Those whose pursuits lead them most into the 
open air, appear to enjoy the most uninterrupted 
health and the greatest length of life. At the 
head of this class stands the agriculturist, who, 





although exposed in many parts of his employ- 













ment to the vicissitudes of the weather, seldom 
suffers from this cause, and attains to an advanced | 


” 
age 
commemnesue 


ARRIVAL OF ENGLISH Frrenps.—The steam- 
ship Asia, which arrived at New York from 
Liverpool, on the 18th inst., after a passage of 
eleven days and a half, brought our friends Pris- 


cilla Green and Mary Nicholson, whose prospect | 








of a religious visit to this country was mentioned | 
a few weeks since. They came to Philadelphia 
on the 22nd inst. 








Markrep,—On the 10th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Rockwood, Wellington Co., Canada West, WituiaMm 
Joun Wricut to Mary, daughter of Benjamin and 
Elizabeth Hobson. 
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Diep, at Newby’s Bridge, Perquiman's Co., N. C., 
on the Ist of last month, Joun Wuire, Superintendent 
of the Eastern Quarterly Meeting Boarding School, 
and an esteemed Elder of Piney Woods Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 6lst year of his age. He had acceptably 
filled the station of Superintendent of the above school 
during the last twelve years of his life, and had been 
favored so to walk as to obtain a good report, not 
only in the church, but also of them that are without ; 
and his friends feel a comfortable assurance that he 
has, through mercy, entered into an endless rest. 

, On the 7th inst., at the residence of her son, 
near Fonthill, Canada West, Mary, relict of the late 
Joseph Oxley, of Norwich, England, aged 77. 

It was the lot of this dear Friend to pass through 

much bodily suffering, but no murmur of complaint 





| escaped her lips, and we trust she is now passed into 


everlasting rest, her last words being praises to His 
name. 





, Very suddenly of apoplexy, in Norwich, Ox- 
ford County, Canada West, the 27th of 6th month 
last, at the residence of his father William P. Barker, 
Leonarp Barker, in the 25th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend, through submission to the 
cross of Christ, became early prepared for usefulness 
in our religious Society, manifesting by his daily con- 
versation and upright walking, that he had borne the 
yoke of Christ in his youth. He wasa striking ex- 
ample of weighty and reverent sitting in meetings, and 
for several years past was enabled to bear testimony 
to the goodness and mercy of Him who had redeemed 
him in a measure from the pleasures and vanities of 
this world, and set his affections on more enduring 
substance. It was found, after his decease, that he 
was in the daily practice of recording the exercises of 
his mind, and in his diary he often mentions that he 
believed his time would be short in this world. A 
day or two before his death, in conversation with his 
family, he said he felt that he might be taken away any 
hour, and spoke of the necessity of being prepared for 
that solemn event. From the time of his marriage he 
was in the practice of reading the Bible at the close 
of their morning meal, and at times in their silent 
waiting would bend the knee in fervent prayer. 

The removal of this dear friend is deeply felt, not 
only by his youthful companions and relatives, but by 
the religious Society of which he was a comparatively 
useful member; and although so suddenly taken away, 
it being about forty minutes from the time of the at- 
tack, his friends have the consoling belief that he put 
not off the important work of obtaining an inheritance 
incorruptible, that fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven 
for all those that love the appearing of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 
at West-Town will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day 
the 10th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet on the same day—the former at 
4 o'clock and the latter at 5 o’clock, P.M. 

The Visiting Committee meet at West-Town on 
Second day afternoon, the 6th of Tenth month, to at- 
tend the semi-annual examination of the Schools. 


Tuomas Krwper, Clerk. 
Philada., 9th mo. 27—2t. 


A TEACHER WANTED. 
A female teacher, well qualified to teach the Latin 
language and the various branches of an English edu- 
cation, is wanted in the family of a Friend in a rural 
district of Philadelphia. Application may be made 
by letter or personally, to the Editor of the Review. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 15th of | 
Tenth month. 


Tuition, Board and Washing. Applic ations for ad- 
mission should be made early. Address Jonathan 
Richards, Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Pa., 
or Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 39 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, 


For Friends’ Review. 
SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Scriptural Exercises, consisting of Questions 
on the Gospel according to Matthew. 
same on the Gospel according to Mark. 
same on the Book of Genesis. 


E. Morgan & Co. 


The little masuals under the above titles are 
understood to have been prepared by a member 
of our religious society, within the limits of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting. The first two have been in 
use for two years, the last was published during 
the present year. The plan includes “ notes and 


Cincinnati, 


miscellaneous questions, the whole being designed | 


as a help to parents and teachers in giving scrip- 
tural instruction.” 
full, the verbal explanations clear, and the re- 
marks and illustrations very instructive. The 
author has aimed at entire simplicity, and his 
volumes are accordingly adapted to all classes of 
learners. The teaching of Holy Scripture is 
plainly brought out, and thus without any special 
effort to enforce the Christian principles of our 
own religious society, those principles are clearly 
inculeated, because they are the doctrines of Holy 
Writ. In the West, these Se ‘ripture Exercises 
have had an extensive circulation. There is rea- 
son to believe they may, with great advantage, be 
more generally used in ‘schools and Friends’ fami- 
lies ; and to promote this end, we do not think 
that we can do better than reprint the “ Address 
to Parents and Teachers,” with which the author 
prefaces his earliest volume : 


“The compiler of the following pages appre- 
hends that there are many parents and heads of 
young families, who have felt with weight the 
responsibility resting upon them of instructing 
and bringing up their children in the way they 
should go, but who have also felt their want of 
depth in Christian experience, and leanness of 


ability to instruct them as they ought. A deep 
sense of their own unworthiness and shortcoming 
may have discouraged them from prosecuting 
what they would desire toward their children ; 
and it may be so also, that some of them have 
been too careless in endeavoring to do what they 
could do, until they see, in some instances, the 
sad fruit of their neglect showing itself, in the 
want of seriousness, and unconcern in their chil- 
dren about their eternal well being, and in their 
want of interest in things belonging to a religious 
and godly life. 

“‘ Tt may be a cross to some, to confess and own 
openly, before men, and before their children, 


The 
The | 
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| their belief in C hrist, and their desire to ‘ee as 


he requires. They may even be backward to ae- 


Terms $250 per annum, including | knowledge him so far, as to bring their children 


around them at a suitable time, each day, and to 
read, or cause to be read gravely, a portion of 
Holy Scripture. They may be afraid of under- 
taking something beyond their depth, and 
fear may prevent them from doing their duty, 
simple obedience to what they believe is right. 

“« Now, there can be no re asonable doubt in the 
C hristion mind, that the Holy Scriptures would, 
if properly used in families, be one of the best of 
instrumental helps in instructing children and 
youth in righteousness; and if parents and heads of 
families would give up to use them according to the 
best ability afforded, they would, no doubt, through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, be instructed and re- 
freshed themselves. To such I address myself. 

“The little book now before you has been 


| compiled with a view to HFLP YOU IN THIS WORK. 


The Holy Scriptures are a precious storehouse of 
knowledge ; the design of these Questions and 
Notes is not to teach any new or sectarian doc- 


|trine, but to assist the parent and teacher in 


The questions are plain and | bringing plainly to view, the doctrines and pre- 


cepts of pure, evangelical, apostolic christianity, 
as taught in the Scriptures, 

“6 May I therefore entreat you to put the little 
book in use ; give it a full trial in your families 
and classes. It will avail you nothing to turn 
over the book and look through it awhile, or even 
to criticise on certain passages, and then lay 
aside. You can form no good judgment of its 
merits or usefulness, without a fair trial; this 
will show you whether the Questions and Notes 
will, or will not help you. 

‘“‘ Be encouraged to collect your children that 
can read, into a ‘circle around you, each one with 
a Bible in hand, at some proper stated times. 
Let the teacher proceed in the same way with 
his class. 

“ When the children and youth are seated in 
a class, and the place of reading found by each 
one, read a portion, say two verses, slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and with a full voice; then let the first 
follow the example, and so on all around, until 
the whole chapter is thus very seriously and care- 
fully read through. Do not undertake too much; 
it will not be profitable to do so; there is more 
profit in giving thorough care and attention to a 
moderate portion, than in extending to great 
length. But this exercise alone, is a valuable 
one, if you go no further. But it may do 
to go further. 

‘“‘ Cause the class to turn back to the beginning 
of the lesson, and fasten their minds and their 
attention thoroughly upon the place and the sub- 
ject. Then commence reading the remarks or 
rules, at the beginning; then propose the first 
question, to which a distinct answer should be 
given by the first of the class, and so on. If the 
members of the class can answer without reading 
from the book, so much the better; 
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them to try to do so. W Mis ¥ you want, is 5 for 
them to come to understand, as far as may be, 

the literal sense of the text. And if you perse- 

vere in good faith and good spirit, I have no 
doubt you and your children will reap a satisfac- 
tory reward. Let me again entreat you to make 
a fair trial. 

“Tf each child that can read, be not already 
supplied with a Bible, you ought to have it done. 
If you are able, it is your duty to do it. If you 
are not om, the Bible Society will supply you, 
if the y be ipplied to. 

* One passage of Holy Scripture, will often do 
much toward explaining the meaning of another ; 
you will be benefitted therefore, by taking time 
patiently to refer from place to place, and consult 
different passages bearing upon the subject, 
teaching your classes to do so also. In this in- 
quiry, through faith in Christ, and the help of 
his good Spirit, you may be enabled to become 
well bi Ne ince d, and instruc te od in righteousness, 
to the edification of your souls. 

“This little book, if found useful, may be the 
first of a series, to be followed by others.” 

It is very desirable that these volumes should 
be in the hands of booksellers in the Middle and 
Kastern States, in order to render them of easy 
access. C 


INSANITY OF FARMERS. 


Dr. C. P. Hart, of Upper Darby, sends us the 
following :-— 

Mr. Editor :—My attention has just been | 
directed to an article in your paper of the 22d | 
ult., taken from “Hall’s Journal of Health,” 
whie h states that asylum statistics prove that | 
farmers constitute the largest class among the 
insane, thus forcing upon us the conclusion that 
this occupation, hitherto regarded as the most | 
noble and healthy of human pursuits, is unfavor- 
able to the healthy action of the mind. The 
paragraph in question reads as follows :— 


“ Asylum statistics force upon us the unex- 
pected tr ‘uth, that of all classes of inmates, farmers 
make the largest, in spite of the health-giving 
influence of a farmer's life. Such a result can 
in no way be accounted for, except in the same- 
ness of thought and pursuit.” 

Now, so far as my knowledge extends, this is 
not true. On the contrary, asylum statistics show 
what, a fortiori, we should be led to expect, 
namely, that ‘‘the proportion of insane is vastly 
greater among the classes whose brains are kept 
in a perpetual turmoil, either of passion or of in- 
tellect, than among those who pursue a tranquil | 
course of moderate industry and enjoyment.’ 
Hence, we find that professional men, of all 
classes, as well as politicians, rulers, poets, Xc., 
are peculiarly liable to mental disease. Not to 
go far from home for proof, we find in one of the 
reports of the Pennsylvania Hospital, that seven- 
teen out of nine hundred and thirty-six patients, 
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or one to about “fifty. five, were physicians ; 


| whereas, as is well known, the average number 


of physicians in the community, does not exceed 
one out of every five or six hundred inhabitants. 
Even in the comparatively new State Asylum of 
New York, where we should expect to find the 


| proportion much less than in older institutions, 


the number, according to Professor Wood, is ten 
out of eleven hundred and eighty-one, or one to 
about one hundred and eighteen. According to 
the same authority, the number of attorneys is 
fourteen, or one to about eighty-four, which is 

vastly beyond their proportion in the community 
at large, all due allowances being made for the 
young and the old. Again, in the late re port of 
the Philadelphia Hospital, we find that of the 
five hundred and fifty- four patie nts in the Lunatic 

Asylum of that institution during the last six 
months, three hundred and twe nty-two, or more 
than fifty-eight per cent. were women. Certes, 
the largest proportion cannot be farmers. It 
would be easy, if space permitted, to multiply 
statistics of this character, but enough have been 
given to show the incorrectness of the statement 
at issue. Were all pursuits as soul-inspiring and 
health-invigorating as that of the farmer, our race 
| would, in my opinion, be far healthier, both phy- 
| sically and mentally.— Delaware Co. Republican. 


For Friends’ Review. 
INSECT PESTS OF AUSTRALIA. 

“Land, Labor and Gold,” is the title of 
| Howitt’s account of his travels in this distant 
ls und. 

| The Land and Gold are there, but before he 
| that owns the labor concludes to enter the three 
| fold partnership, it will be well to know some- 
| thing of the conditions of the agreement. 

| The advice Howitt gives to those who, “not 
| content with such things as they have,” are 
|troubled by golden visions of a far country, is 
“ first to go and dig a coal pit, then work a month 
at a stone quarry, next sink a well in the wettest 
place he can find of at least fifty feet deep; and 
finally clear out a space of sixteen feet square 
of a bog twenty feet deep; and if after that he 
has still a fancy for the gold fields, let him come ; 
understanding, however, that all the time, he 
lives on heavy unleavened bread, on tea without 
milk, and on mutton or beef without vegetables, 
and as tough as India rubber.” 

Then, as to the living accompaniments of a 
table at the diggings. ‘“ At your meals, in a 
moment myriads of flies come swooping down, 
cover the dish, and the meat on your plates, till 
they are one black moving mass; dash head- 
long into your tea, or whatever you ‘are drinking, 
and fight you to the last moment forthe last morsel. 
Every meal is a pitched and hard fought battle 
too. At every hour of the day from sunrise to 
sunset they assail you with incessant and uncon- 
querable avidity. Yesterday, when on the hills, 
I was wishing to take a closer view of the plants 
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and stones. I put on my spectacles. Instantly 
dozens of black flies ensconced themselves be- 
hind the glasses, as many, in fact, as could crowd 
in, and they defied me to dislodge them. I was 
obliged to take off my glasses, and go on with 
my doom of bough-twirling.”’ 

“ Tt is curious that Dampier in his voyage round | 
the world in 1688 never mentions the annoyance | 
of flies anywhere but in Australia, though he 
had been in the hottest regions of the West In- 
dies, South America, and Indian Ocean, which 
shows that they are here an unexampled plague. 
Speaking of the natives he says, “Their eyelids 
are always half closed to keep the flies out of 
their eyes; they being so troublesome here that 
no fanning will keep them from coming to one’s 
face, and without the assistance of both hands 
they will creep into one’s nostrils and mouth if 
the lips are not shut very close. So that from 
their infancy being thus annoyed with these in- 
sects, they do never open their eyes as other peo- 
ple, and therefore they cannot see far unless they 
hold up their heads, as if they were looking at 


” 


somewhat over them. 
Meats are almost immediately covered by blow 
flies and corrupted. 
* Ants are most numerous next to the flies. 
They cover the whole surface of the ground, of 
all colors and all sizes, and almost every variety 


of them sting keenly. Nor is the ground only 


on which they swarm; there is not a log lying 


on the ground nor a tree standing in the forest, 
up and down which they are not creeping in 
myriads. Trains of them are constantly ascend- 
ing to the topmost twigs of the loftiest gum trees 
two hundred and fifty feet high, and other trains 
descending. They appear to be the main cause 
of the hollowness of the trees, as they peirce to 
the centre of the youngest ones and eat out and 
make their nests in their hearts. They eat the 
wood of the boughs, so that immense arms often 
fall off with a sudden snap, just as if they had 
been cut asunder by an axe. The other day we 
cut down a young stringy bark tree and split it 
to make some trestles, and the heart of it was all 
eaten out and occupied by ants. These insects, 
many of them an inch long, fiercely contest the 
ground with us when we are pitching our tent 
in any fresh place, and their sting is as severe as 
that of a wasp.” 

“When the flies leave after sunset, legions of 
musquitoes come piping, in their thin notes; 
these we could keep off, they are feeble compared 
to the flies, but have a great power of punctuation 
if allowed time.” 

“We watched the actions of the large inch and 
half long ants called bull-dogs, and are satisfied 
that they sting exactly as wasps and bees do. 
We laid a quantity of rice which was wet, to dry 
in the sun. A cloud of black flies settled on it ; 
but very soon advanced a host of bull-dog ants. 
They pounced on the flies as tigers would on 
their prey, seized the flies with their mandibles 


REVIEW. 
and stung them with their tails. Their death wa 
instant; and the ants marched off with them. 
If the bull-dogs only killed the black fly, we 
should regard them as no trifling benefactors, 
but they are so vicious, and sting us so abomin- 
ably on all occasions, that we wage ruthless war 
on them if they enter our tent; but as to killing 
them by cutting them to pieces, that is hopeless ; 
cut them in two and the head will immediately 
seize the body and gripe it fiercely with its nip- 
pers and the tail will sting away at the head.” 
“Some of their nests are often six or eight 
feet across each way and as hard as rock itself.” 
“‘ Other species form nests like globes, two feet 
in diameter, hard like gutta percha and about 
as tough; these are found under the roots of 
trees when blown down. The white ants form 
conical nests of clay of three or four feet high, 
and the same in diameter at the base. These are 
baked by the sun to the hardness of brick, and 
the entrances to them are so carefully concealed 
that they seem like a solid pile of clay. 
“There are also centipedes, lizards and scor- 
pions, and a red spider whose bite is said to be 
deadly.” M. 


THE CITIES. 


A correspondent in Life Illustrated gives the 
following reasons for the emblematical names ma- 
ny of our cities wear :— 

Baltimore is the “ Monumental City,” from 
the great Battle Monument, and several others 
of note within its limits. 

Boston is the “ Classic City,’”’ or “ Athens of 
America,” from its acknowledged pre-eminence 
in the literary and fine art pursuits. 

Chicago, Ill, is the “Garden City,” from 
the luxuriant richness of the surrounding 


| country. 


Cincinnati is the “ Queen City,” so christened 
when it was the undisputed commercial metropo- 
lis of the west; but I believe Chicago now sets 


| up rival claims to that distinction. 


Cleveland, Ohio, is the ‘Forest City,” 
from the peculiarly rural aspect of its streets, 
squares, and private grounds, which makes it 
one of the most delightful cities of the United 
States. 

Columbus, O., is, I think, the “ Fossil City,” 
from the beautifel fossil limestone which abounds 
in its locality, and of which much of the city is 
built. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the Missouri river, 
is the “ Bluffs City,” from the celebrated Coun- 
cil Bluffs, nearly opposite, in Nebraska. 

Davenport, Iowa, is the “Bridge City,” from 
the great railroad bridge, which spans the Mis- 
sissippi at that point. 

Hartford, Connecticut, is the “‘ Charter Oak 
City,” from the famous charter oak of colonial 
history. ' 

Indianapolis, Ind., is the “ Railroad City,” 
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from the fact that a greater number of rail- 
roads centre there than at any other point in the 
Union. 

Keokuk, Iowa, is the ‘Gate City,” from its 
position as the first city in Iowa, ascending the 
Mississippi ; and also as being at the foot of the 
so-called lower rapids, whence it has commerce 
by river with all the lower country, when the 
cities above have none. 

Louisville, Ky., is the “ Falls City,” from 
the falls of the Ohio at that point. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is the “ Cotton City,” 
from the vast amount of cotton shipped from 
its levee—perhaps the heaviest of any inland 
port. 

Montpelier, Vermont, is the ‘‘ Green Moun- 
tain city,” being the capital of the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

New Haven, Ct., isthe “ Elm City,” I believe, 
from the profusion of elm trees which adorn its 
streets. 

New Lisbon, O., is the “Dwarf City,” so 
named in a poem located there, by one of its 
sons. It is a small country town, “ finished and 
fenced in,’ bat presents in a remarkable degree 
all the appearance and characteristics of a well- 
ordered city. 

New Orleans is the “Crescent City,” from 
the half-moon shape which the river once pre- 
sented at that point. But the filling out from 
the city has materially changed the crescent. 

New York is the “Empire City,” or the 
great commercial emporium of the New World. 

Philadelphia is the “Quaker City,” from its 
broad-brimmed founders. 

Pittsburg, Pa, is the “Iron City,” from its 


—— 
ec 


immense iron trade and manufactures. It is,| 


also, emphatically the “ Smoky City.” 

Plymouth, Mass., is the “ Pilgrim City,” from 
the eventful landing at Plymouth Rock. 

Rock Island, Ill., is the “Island City,” from 
Rock Island in the Mississippi, nearly epposite, 
and on which old Fort Armstrong and the fa- 
mous railroad bridge stand. 

Sing Sing, N. Y., is the “ Prison City,” from 
the noted penitentiary located these. 

St. Louis, Mo., is the ““ Mound City,” from a 
mammoth Indian Mound, which once stood 
where one of the city markets is now located. 

Terre Haute, Ia., is the “ Prairie City,” from 
its characteristic surroundings. It has a news- 
paper called the Prairie City. 

Tiffin, O., is the “‘Seneca City,’ from the 
Seneca Indians, who once had a fine village 
where it now stands. 

Washington, D. C., is the “ Capitol City.” 


No Royat Roap to Know.epGe.—Eueclid, 
the mathematician, being asked by a king whether 
he could explain his art to him in a more com- 
pendious manner, replied, “ there is no royal 
road to geometry.” Other things may be seized 
by might, or purchased by money; but knowledge 


is to be gained only by study, and study to be 
prosecuted in retirement. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES OF A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY. 


Within the last twenty-five years all the prin- 
cipal features of the geography of our own vast 
interior regions have been accurately determined ; 
the great fields of Central Asia have been traver- 
sed in various directions from Bokhara and the 
Oxus to the Chinese Wall ; the half-known river 
systems of South America have been explored 
and surveyed; the icy continent around the 
Southern Pole has been discovered ; the North- 
western Passage, the ignus fatwus of nearly two 
centuries, is at last found; the Dead Sea is 
stripped of its fabulous terrors; the course of the 
Niger is no longer a myth, and the sublime secret 
of the Nile is almost wrested from his keeping. 
The Mountains of the Moon, sought for through 
2000 years, have been beheld by a Caucasian eye ; 
an English steamer has ascended the Chadda to 
the frontiers of the great kingdom of Bornou ; 
Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated the wilder- 
ness of Australia; the Russians have descended 
from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the Amoor; the 
antiquated walls of Chinese prejudice have been 
cracked, and are fast tumbling down; and the 
canvass screens which surround Japan have been 
eut by the sharp edge of American enterprise. 
Such are the principal results of modern explora- 
tion. What quarter of a century, since the form 
of the earth and the boundaries of its land and 
water were known, can exhibit such a list of 
achievements ? 


HOW ENGLAND IS WARMED. 


A review compares the way in which the north. 
western parts of Europe are warmed by the Gulf- 
stream to the method of warming buildings by 
hot water, and calls the Torrid Zone the furnace. 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico the 
boilers, the Gulf-stream the conducting pipe, 
and the great hot-air chamber being from the 
bank of Newfoundland to the shores of Europe, 
whence the heat is taken up by the prevailing 
west winds. Owing to the influence of the Gulf- 
stream, Ireland is clothed in robes of evergreen 
grass; while on the American shore, in the same 
latitude, is the frost-bound coast of Labrador 
The port of Liverpool has never been closed with 
ice in the severest winter. The Laplander culti- 
vates barley in a latitude which in every other 
part of the world is doomed to sterility. Should 
the perpetual Isthmus of Panama “be broken 
through by some convulsion of nature, and the 
Gulf of Mexico cease to be a gulf, allowing the 
equatorial current of the Atlantic to pass through 
into the Pacific, instead of being reflected back 
to England, the writer says, “Britain might 
then become a Labrador, and cease to be the seat 
of a numerous and powerful people.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN FORGING BANK NOTES. 

A curious circumstance has happened, which, 
says the Paris correspondent of the Atlas, may 
be just as alarming to you as it proved to us. 
The science of photography has for some time 
past been the rage amongst the young men of 
fashion in Paris, and has been carried to great 
perfection by many of them, but by none to a 
greater extent than by M. Aguado, whose suc- 
cessful studies from nature are well known among 
the artists of every country. On Saturday 
morning this gentleman sent word to the experts 
of the Bank of France, that he had at length 
succeeded so fully in the imitation of one of the 
thousand frane notes that he defied them to de- 
tect it, and to show his perfect conviction of the 
impossibility of discovery, he warned them that 
the note would be presented at the bank between 
one and three. According to this intimation, 
the whole of the experts were assembled at the 
caisse, and each note brought in was submitted 
to their examination before it was accepted. The 
hours passed by, and no false note appeared ; the 
whole of those presented during the interval spe- 
cified lay in a row spread out before the experts, 
who already crowed over the idea that M. Agua- 
do had not dared to hazard the experiment, when, 
just as the clock struck three, in he walked, 
smiling and triumphant, with a thousand france 
note in his hand. ‘Well, have you detected my 
forgery?” said he, with the greatest coolness. 
“No,” replied the head expert, laughing, “for a 
good reason—you never sent it.” ‘ Why, there 
it lies right under your nose—the third to the 
left, and here is the original I took it from.’’ The 
dismay of the experts may be conceived, when 
even upon comparing the two they found it im- 

ssible to say which was the genuine note, and 
which the false. 

A committee was held to determine upon the 
course to be adopted, as, according to report, an 
immense number of these photographed notes are 
in circulation, and M. Aguado declares himself 
able to manufacture any quantity in a given time, 
and that none shall be detected either by sight or 
touch. The consternation created by the an- 
nouncement is not to be described, and the report 
tells us, that the bank has already accepted the 
offer of a learned English doctor resident here, to 
furnish a chemical preparation of his own dis- 
covery which shall immediately decompose the 
photograph, by the touch of a camel’s hair brush 
dipped in the liquid and passed lightly over the 
printed lines. The adventure has served to make 
us laugh, although rather grimly, when it is con- 
sidered that already the greater proportion of the 
notes in circulation may not be able to withstand 
the test of the learned doctor’s brush. 


There is no danger of economy degenerating 
into covetousness, when what is saved from our 
needless gratification is devoted to the real wants 
of others. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


MINING IN THE CEDAR SWAMPS OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

The Cedar Swamps are a remarkable feature 
in the forests of southern New Jersey. They 
are common in all the counties south of Mon- 
mouth, but probably the most extensive are in 
Cape May, and the adjoining parts of Cumber- 
land and Atlantic counties. The cedar Swamp 
creek which runs into Tuckahoe river, and Den- 
nis creek, which runs into Delaware bay, head in 
the same swamp, and the whole length of the 
two streams, a distance of seventeen miles, is one 
continuous cedar swamp. The wood is the white 
cedar, the Cupressus thyoides of the botanist. 
The original growth of trees which covered these 
swamps at the first settlement, has all been cut 
off; scarcely any are now to be found more than 
one hundred years old, and it is usual to cut them 
at fifty or sixty years. Formerly they attained a 
great age. Mr. Charles Ludlam counted seven 
hundred rings of annual growth in an old tree, 
which was living when cut down, and Dr. Beese- 
ley counted 1,080 in another. The trees stand 
very thick upon the ground and grow rapidly at 
first, but as they increase in size, and crowd each 
other, the tops become thin and the annual growth 
exceedingly small. The rings near the centre of 
a cedar log are often almost an eighth of an inch 
in thickness, while those near the bark are not 
thicker than paper. Trees four or five feet in 
diameter have been found, but this is uncommon, 
and in the second growth timber they are much 
smaller. 

A swamp of sixty years growth will yield from 
4,000 to 7,000 split rails, halves and quarters; 
besides the top poles or cud/ings, and a consider- 
able number of logs for sawing. And in the 
older swamps the product is proportionally large. 
The value of an acre of such timber is from 
$400 to $1,000, and some acres are thought to 
have yielded a larger sum still. The soil in which 
these trees grow is a black, peaty earth, composed 
of vegetable matter, which when dry will burn. 
This earth is of various depths, from two or three 
feet up to twenty or more—and the trees which 
grow on it have their roots extending through it 
in every direction near the surface, but not pene- 
trating to the solid ground. When this earth is 
open to the sun and rains, it decays rapidly, but 
when covered with a growth of trees, and so 
shaded that the sun does not penetrate to the 
ground, it increases rapidly from the annual fall 
of leaves, and from the twigs and small trees 
which die and fall. Charles Ludlam recently 
found a log sawed off at both ends, which was 
entirely buried in the swamp. It was about a 
foot in diameter, and he knows that it was cut 
fifty or sixty years since. This process of cover- 
ing and preserving timber, has been going on for 
along time. Trees are found buricd in this peaty 
earth at all depths, quite down to the solid 
ground. The buried logs are quite sound, the 
bark on the under side of many of them is still 
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fresh in appearance, the color of the wood is pre- 
served, and its buoyancy retained. When these 
logs are raised and floated in water, it is observed 
that the side which was down in ‘the swamp is 
uppermost. The buried trees are some of them 
found with their roots upturned, as if blown down 
by the wind, and others are broken off as if they 
had stood and decayed, till too weak to support 
their own weight. 

These logs are so abundant in some parts of 
the swamp, and in the salt marshes bordering on 
them, that a large number of men are constantly 
occupied in raising and splitting them into 
shingles. In Mr. Ludlam’s swamp, this busi- 
ness was commenced fifty years ago, and has been 
carried on every year since, and though the logs 
are not quite so plenty as at first, enough are still 
found to repay the workmen. The size of the 
logs is from one and a half to three feet, though 
four feet is not uncommon, and I have heard of 
them five or six, and in one instance, seven feet 
in diameter. Occasionally a log is found that 
will work for thirty feet, but generally the length 
is less than this. 

In searching for logs, the workman uses an iron 
rod, which he thrusts into the mud till it strikes 
one ; then by repeated trials, he judges of its 
direction, size and length. The next trial is by 
digging down, and if possible getting a chip from 

. By the smell of this the experienced shingler 
can tell whether the tree isa windfall or a break- 
down, or in other words, whether it was blown 
up by the roots, or broken off. If judged to be 
worth working, the stump, roots and turf, are re- 
moved from over the log, and the earth dug out. 
The trench which is thus made, of course, is full 
of water. There being no grit in the earth, tools 
can be used in it without i injury, and the logs are 
rapidly sawn off by a one-handled cross-cut saw, 
which can be worked directly in the soft earth. 
As soon as the log is cut off and loosened by 
means of levers, it rises and floats in the water. 
It is then divided into shingle cuts, quartered, 
and thrown out to be split into shingles, and 
shaved, when it is ready for market. 

It is said that for five years past the average 
number of these shingles sent from Dennisville, 
is not far from 600,000 a year. They are worth 
from $13 to $15 a thousand. About 200,000 
white cedar rails have been sent from the same 
place this year. They are worth from $8 to $10 
a hundred. nell ‘ook’ 8 Geologic al Report. 





The race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid eachother. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head, till the moment 
that some kind assistant wipes the death-damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. ll, therefore, that need 
aid have a right to ask it from their fellow- 
mortals. No one who holds the power of grant- 
ing can refuse without guilt.— Sir Walter Scott. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
“SOW THY SEED.” 


In the morning sow thy seed; 
Nor at eve withhold thy hand ; 

Who can tell what may succeed, 
Or if both alike shall stand, 

And a glorious harvest bear, 

To reward the sower’s care ? 


In the morning sow thy seed ; 
In the morning of thy youth; 
Prompt to every generous deed, 
Scatter wide the seeds of truth ; 
He, whose sun may set at noon, 
Never. can begin too soon! 


Nor withhold thy willing hand 
In the eventide of age ; 

E’en to life’s last lingering sand, 
In thy closing pilgrimage, 

Seed may yet be sown by thee— 

Sown for immortality ! 


By all waters be it sown— 
Every where enrich the ground, 
’Till the soil, with thorns o’ergrown, 


Shall with fruits and flowers abound, 


Redolent with sweet perfume, 
Decked in Eden’s loveliest bloom ! 


Sow it in the youthful mind ; 
Canst thou have a fairer field ? 

Be it but in faith consigned, 
Harvest, doubtless, it shall yield, 

Fruits of early piety ; 

All that God delights to see. 


Sow it on the waters wide, 

Where the seaman plows the deep 
Then with every flowing tide, 

Thou the blessed fruit shalt reap, 
And the thoughtless sailor prove 
Trophy to the cause we love. 


Sow it ’mid the crowded street, 
Lanes and alleys, dark and foul, 

Where the teeming masses meet, 
Each with an immortal soul, 

Sunk in deepest moral gloom, 
Reckless of the coming doom. 


Sow it ’mid the haunts of vice, 
Scenes of infamy and crime ; 
Suddenly may Paradise 
Burst, as, in the northern clime, 
Spring, with all its verdant race, 
Starts from Winter’s cold embrace. 


Sow it with unsparing hand: 
Tis the Kingdom’s precious seed ; 
Tis the Master’s great command, 
And His grace shall crown the deed 
He hath said the precious grain 
Never shall be sown in vain! 


Long, indeed, beneath the clod, 

It may lie forgot, unseen ; 
Noxious weeds may clothe the sod, 
Changing seasons intervene— 
Summer’s heat and winter’s frost— 

Yet the seed shall ne’er be lost. 


But at length it shall appear, 
Rising up above the plain, 

‘“ First the blade, and then the ear,” 
Then the ripe and golden grain ; 

Joyous reapers gladly come, 

Angels shout the harvest home! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Liverpool dates are to the 6th inst. There has been 
a small advance in the price of cotton and a decline 
in flour. 

The Royal Joint Stock Bank at London has failed. 
It had done a large business, having branches in other 
cities and towns. The assets are said to be very un- 
satisfactory. 

The American ships Ocean House and Cherubim 
came into collision off the Lizard, about two o’clock 
on the morning of the 5th inst. The former sunk in 
about twenty minutes, carrying down 77 persons. She 
was from Rotterdam, bound for New York with emi- 
grants. The captain and twenty-seven of the pas- 
sengers and crew escaped, and had arrived at Ply- 
mouth. The second mate, steward and four seamen 
got into the long boat, but their fate is doubtful. The 
Cherubim was slightly damaged. 


France.—Accounts had been received at Paris of 
the arrival at Nangasaki, in Japan, of the French 
frigate Virginie, the commander of which was charged 
with a mission for the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between that State and France, and the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty similar to those formed by 
Japan with Great Britain and the United States. It 
was reported that these overtures had been favorably 
received, and that a treaty would shortly be concluded. 

The Minister of War has addressed a report to the 
Emperor upon the prospect and condition of the cot- 
ton growers of Algeria. According to the report, it 
would seem that complete success has attended the 
encouragement given to this branch of trade by the 
government, which has consisted in a prize of 20,000 
francs, accorded to the most successful cotton planter, 
and in the purchase, at a highly remunerating price, 
of the entire produce of the colony, for a space of three 
years, dating from 1853. The quantity of cotton has 
greatly increased, and the finest qualities are asserted 
to equal the best produce of the United States. A 
new decree, founded on the report, announces the in- 
tention of government to purchase, on advantageous 
terms to the grower, all cotton produced in Algeria 
up to the end of 1858. 

Spain.—A correspondent of the London Times states 
that the O’Donnell Ministry has decided to dissolve 
the Constituent Assembly, and to re-establish the Con- 
stitution of 1845. The question of modifieations 
thereto will be left to the new Cortez, which will be 
summoned according to the electoral law of 1837, 
with elections by provinces instead of by districts. It 
is not expected, however, that the present ministry 
will continue in power until the meeting of the new 
Cortez. The cholera has disappeared from Madrid, 
and but few cases are reported in other parts of the 
country. 

Switzertanpd.—An insurrection had taken place at 
NeufcHatel, but it had been suppressed, and the insur- 
gent leader arrested. The insurrection is understood 
to have been in favorof the claim of the King of Prus- 
sia to the Territory of Neufchatel. 

Satpinia.—The military measures of the Austrian 
government in Italy, have given a fresh impulse to the 
hostility of Sardinia towards Austria. The Sardinian 
army is to be increased, and Count Cavour, in a note 
to the Sardinian Ministers at foreign Courts, declares 
that this measure has been adopted solely in conse- 
quence of the policy of Austria, and intimates that he 
will not tolerate a purely Austrian intervention in 
Italy. 

Hotsteww.—The High Court of Appeal has pro- 
nounced its judgment on the impeachment of the 
Minister M. Von Scheele, declaring against the com- 
petency of the tribunat before which the process was 
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brought, and dismissing the accusation. Much dis- 
satisfaction prevails in consequence, another grievance 
being thus added to those by which the Duchy is op- 
pressed, and it is thought that, sooner or later, the 
unequal connection between her and Denmark must 
be severed. 

Avsrratia.—Advices had been received from Mel- 
bourne to sixth month 10th. A.lump of pure gold, 
weighing 644 ounces, 3 dwts., had been found in Back 
Creek, Tarradale. Nearly 1,500 immigrants arrived 
in the colony during the 5th month, and were hired 
out immediately at good wages. A report lately pub- 
lished states that there are 10,000 Germans in South 
Australia, most of whom are distinguished above the 
bulk of the colonists by their superior morality, indus- 
try, and thriftiness. The most of them have become 
the proprietors of the land they formerly rented. 

Mexico.—Letters from Havanna state that a report 
had reached that place, of a difficulty having occurred 
between the government of Mexico and the British 
Minister to that country, of so serious a nature that 
the Minister had demanded his passports, and orders 
had been sent to Havanna for the sailing of a British 
squadron from that port to Mexico. The commander 
of the British steamer Tartar was collecting a naval 
force, which would sail immediately for the scene of 
action. 

Domestic.—Wm. 8. Coleman, President of the San 
Francisco Vigilance Committee, has been arrested at 
New York, on the complaint of James Maloney, charg- 
ing him with being instrumental in expelling him 
from San Francisco, to his great personal and pecuni- 
ary injury. Coleman was held to bail in $50,000. 

Accounts from Kanzas state that the Missourians, 
commanded by Gen. Reid, have again rallied in 
large force and marched against the city of Lawrence. 
It is reported that a battle has taken place at Grass- 
hopper Falls, in which a party of Pro-Slavery men, 
headed by Capt. Robinson, attacked a party of Free 
Soilers, killed two of them, and captured their ammu- 
nition, provisions and horses. On the following day 
Robinson’s party, which was entrenched in a log fort, 
was attacked by a band of Free Soilers, and after a 
fight of two hours, in which a number were killed and 
wounded on both sides, an armistice of thirty days 
was agreed upon. Later accounts inform that 
twenty-eight hundred pro-slavery men, from Mis- 
souri, had marched to Franklin, Kanzas, on their way 
to attack Lawrence, just as the Free Soil defensive 
force in the town had been reduced, in obedience to 
Gov. Geary’s proclamation. But five hundred of Lane’s 
men remained in the fortification. The advance guards 
of the two armies had come in collision, and three of 
the Border Ruffians were killed, the Free Soilers losing 
none. Just then orders came from the Governor, com- 
manding the Missourians not to molest the town, and 
they retreated. Four hundred of the government 
troops had been thrown into the town to protect it. 
The Governor, in person, ordered the Missourian army, 
under general Reid, to disband. The Free Soilers had 
enrolled themselves as militia, obedient to the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation. A Free State force, under Col. 
Harvey, had attacked and beated a force of Missourians 
at Hartford, killing three of their men and wounding 
many others. In returning, Harvey’s whole force was 
captured by U.S. dragoons. 

A Republican State Convention was held at Wheel- 
ing, Va., on the 18th inst., and a Fremont electoral 
ticket formed. No disturbance occurred. The Deutche 
Zeitung, published in New Orleans, maintains the Re- 
publican National Ticket at the head of its columns. 

A company of northern capitalists have purchased 
2000 acres of land, a few miles west of Richmond, 
Va., and are about to commence coal mining on an 
extensive scale. 





